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structive criticism to states of mind of conflicting feeling tones, and 
in favorable criticism to states with the same feeling tone. Judicial 
decision attempts to show that a given statute is in or out of harmony 
with a fixed feeling tone of the people that has found expression in a 
constitutional provision or in a common law principle. 

In invention and discovery this power to think varied thoughts 
reaches its highest and richest development. The condition under 
which most inventions are made is a felt want. There must be a 
state of unrest and excitement. The want prompts various thoughts, 
each one of which is tried on to discover whether it will work well. 
To work well is to satisfy the want. Our whole country is at present 
agitated by the financial situation. The demand is for currency. 
One person has thought of certificates of indebtedness, another of 
bond issues, another of asset currency, another of guaranty fund 
for deposits, another of cashiers' checks, etc. Each one of these 
thoughts may be tried on to find out how it will work in practise. 
In the case of some of them a forecast may be made of its mode of 
operation. That, however, is only another way of trying it on. 
A city is seeking for pavement to be used upon its streets. There 
begins this process of varied thinking. In both of these cases many 
persons are doing the thinking and the variety comes through the 
fact that different persons think different thoughts. In the case of 
the scientific man doing inventing, one individual is thinking a suc- 
cession of thoughts with variations. When a thought has arisen 
which, when carried into action, satisfies the want that has unsettled 
the thinker, the process comes to an end. 

Thaddeus L. Bolton. 
University of Nebraska. 



JULES DE GAULTIER'S THEORY OP THE SCIENTIFIC 
PRINCIPLES OP ETHICS 

THERE are waves of interest in the different fields of philo- 
sophical researches as there are in other domains. Just now, 
owing undoubtedly to the pressure of social problems, there are 
indications that we might witness a revival of ethics. Pragmatism, 
as a matter of fact, is nothing but a strong affirmation of the rights 
of ethics; the unceasing discussions of the Diirkheim and Levy- 
Bruhl theories of the science des moeurs in Prance, Fouillee's 
recently published "La morale des idees-f orces, " are only mani- 
festations of similar tendencies. Ribot, the director of the Revue 
philosophique, was telling not long ago that he had received last 
fall— and had been obliged to refuse most of them— articles on 
ethics at the rate of about five a week. 
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Among the interesting suggestions made of late in the field of 
ethics, one attracted our attention, and we should like to explain it 
in a few words. 

It was proposed by Jules de Gaultier, who, although rather a 
new-comer in philosophy, has already written several books, among 
which we mention : " Le bovarysme ' ' (essai sur le pouvoir d 'imagi- 
nation), "La fiction universelle" (deuxieme essai sur le pouvoir 
d'imaginer), and "La raison et l'idealisme," all three published by 
the Societe du Mereure de France. Of his articles the more im- 
portant are: "Une signification nouvelle de l'idee d 'evolution" 
(Mereure de France, June 15, 1905), "La dependance de la morale 
et 1 'independance des mceurs" (Revue phUosophique, October, 
1907), and he has himself summarized his main theory in a recent 
article, of November, 1907, in the Mereure de France, under the 
title ' ' La vertu de 1 'illogique, ' ' from which we will specially quote. 1 

Personally it is our conviction that Gaultier would have won 
more recognition if, instead of writing so much, he had concentrated 
his thought within the space of one concise and vigorous book. 
Still, as it is, his speculations deserve attention. 

All systems of ethics, thinks Gaultier, aim at bringing about uni- 
versal harmony between man and his social and natural surround- 
ings. But suppose for one moment that this aim had been attained, 
what would be the use of life? "Universal adaptation is a euphem- 
ism meaning non-being (le non-etre)"; life would be brought to a 
standstill; the aim of life being suppressed, life would be death. 
In other words, morality would have realized the undesirable. 

Gaultier claims, therefore, the desirability of the illogique (the 
term does not seem to us to be particularly well chosen) as alone 
giving to life its raison d'etre. 

Now, if man does always endeavor to bring about universal 
harmony or adaptation— which means death— nature proves, as it 
would seem, more conscious of our needs, inasmuch as it takes good 
care, in creating constantly new obstacles for us, that our faculties 
of adaptation shall always be needed. The changes in the material 
conditions of life, changes due to cosmic causes, give a chance to man 
to show that he can conquer difficulties; they form the end of 
his activity, of life. 

Gaultier supports his theories by scientific facts; especially he 
illustrates from one of the most suggestive books published recently 
in France, namely, Quinton's "L'eau de mer, milieu organique" 
(Masson, 1904). In studying the diverse manifestations of life in 
the sea, Quinton endeavored not only to show facts of transformism 

1 The two articles in the Revue phUosophique for March and April, 1908, 
" Independance de la morale," were printed after this article had been written. 
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and evolution, but to explain at the same time, as one might say, 
the teleological aspects of those changes; and the teleological aspects 
Gaultier calls ethical aspects: 2 

"The purpose of life is life, life which critical circumstances, 
effects of a formidable fatality, threaten to destroy every moment, 
and which can be kept up only by modifying and perfecting, at 
the cost of a continuous effort, the system of defense that is opposed 
to the increasing hostility of the milieu (I'hostilite croissante du 
milieu)" (p. 39). 

Gaultier gives two examples of this hostilite croissante des 
milieux which stimulates action (natural or rational) and, in a way, 
creates life. 

"In order to render things simpler, we will consider this hostility 
of nature only from the one aspect of the cooling of the earth. The 
first way of reacting is merely physiological : with the most evolved 
species, particularly with birds, the living cell, according to the 
theory, has formed for itself an organism in the interior of which 
and by means of which it has increased its caloric power to such a 
degree that it compensates the cooling off that has come about since 
the time when life first appeared on the surface of the globe; in 
such a fashion that, in this external milieu which had become hostile, 
it has created for itself a milieu of its own (mm milieu clos immediat) 
similar to that which made it come to life and where now the condi- 
tions most favorable for prosperity exist. To this tactic corresponds 
another: it manifests itself by the improvement of the cerebral 
organs, which have attained in man their highest point of develop- 
ment, with intelligence considered as a means of adapting an in- 
strument to an end. Man, who can not raise his normal temperature 
higher than about 37J degrees, stands in a marked inferiority as 
compared with birds, which raise theirs as high as 40 or 44 degrees. 
But he makes up by his power (namely, his industry and his 
intellectual ability) to modify the external milieu itself. Owing to 
this intellectual intervention, he knows how to benefit the biological 
entity whose cause he defends, the elements of the external milieu, 
and even the hostile forces of the cosmos; he invents fire, clothing, 
houses, and so forth" (pp. 43-44). 

This Gaultier theory is made all the more interesting if we com- 
pare it with some of the data furnished in Varigny's fascinating 
book "La nature et la vie" (Paris, Colin, 1906). We beg leave 

' It is a question whether Gaultier does not take the terms in too broad 
and vague a sense; whether he is not betraying Quinton's thought. Surely his 
terminology is not very precise : logical, ethical, scientific seem to be used pretty 
much as synonymous; this makes things easy, indeed, and simple; perhaps 
sometimes too easy and too simple. But this means not to be a critical study. 
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to translate one or two passages. "If carbonic acid, which repre- 
sents 3 or 4 parts out of 10,000 of air, should happen one day to 
diminish by only half of this small proportion, the average tempera- 
ture would fall 4 or 5 degrees, which would mean in many regions 
the return of glaciers. . . . Thanks to very accurate calculations, 
geologists have shown that, in case of a lowering of temperature of 
7 degrees, the mountains of the Vosges would be covered with 
glaciers (Le Blanc), and that, in case of a lowering of temperature 
of only 4 degrees, the glaciers of Mont-Blanc would come down 
and cover permanently the plains of Geneva (Ch. Martins). Thus 
a relatively small lowering of temperature would suffice to cause 
the whole of France and the remainder of Europe to be covered 
with ice, and the heat from the sun would not be strong enough to 
melt the snow accumulated during the winter. In other words, 
this relatively small lowering of the average temperature of the 
temperate region would bring about very promptly an offensive 
return of the glacial period. ..." Now, "it is possible that 
variations in the amount of carbonic acid in the atmosphere have 
taken place. In fact, such variations must have taken place. It is 
certain, for instance, that after the coal periods (periodes h&uilleres) , 
when so much carbonic acid was absorbed for thousands of cen- 
turies, in the form of coal, such a diminution of the carbonic acid in 
the air must have taken place. ..." "One might say that the 
amount now on hand is certainly sufficient, since, as a matter of 
fact, life does not diminish, and neither does the gas. This is true ; 
but our observations are so recent! The proportion of carbonic 
acid in the air may not have changed in the one hundred years 
that we have watched it ; but what are one hundred years ? On the 
other hand, it is manifest that the proportion of carbonic acid must 
have been larger in the past. It is certain that every day a con- 
siderable amount of this gas is absorbed : owing to the disaggregation 
of rocks a great many carbonates are formed which are lost for 
vegetation" (pp. 120-125). 

All this reminds us, of course, of Russell Wallace's famous 
essays on "The Action of Natural Selection on Man." But we must 
not forget that Russell Wallace wrote with a view to separate sharply 
between human activity and merely instinctive animal and natural 
activity, while Gaultier claims, on the contrary, that although man 
is possessed with another instrument (the mind), the end of human 
activity is essentially the same as the end of animal unconscious 
activity from the philosophical standpoint; the latter is just as 
"moral" as the first. Quinton's researches explain the teleological 
reasons of life all over the globe ; they show, first, why life assumes 
such and such forms under different circumstances in the lowest 
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beings (because they endeavor to conquer a hostile milieu) ; and 
then, at the same time, they reveal to us the meaning of morality in 
human life (which is not an adaptation once for all to surroundings, 
physical and social, 8 but a conquest of constantly newly arising dif- 
ficulties). "Thus, in revealing to us the reason of the evolution of 
organisms, Mr. Quinton has restored to the idea of evolution its 
sober and precise meaning. ... In showing us that evolution has an 
immediate raison d'etre, in disclosing its end, which is to allow the 
cell to struggle successfully among circumstances of an ever- 
increasing hostility, he offers us a conception of life which allows 
us to share those efforts for life, and to assign to our own human 
activity a definite task and an objective value. . . . This gives to 
ethics an aim which, for the first time [?] is not imaginary; and 
this allows us to classify the moral phenomenon (le fait moral) 
among the objects that are within reach of science" (pp. 40-41). 

The idea of opposition and hostility fostering life, of course, 
can not be said either to be new altogether. Gaultier himself men- 
tions Hegel as a predecessor, and more recently Tarde and Paulhan ; 
and he claims for himself the honor of having developed it more 
fully in a system which he calls (from Flaubert's famous novel) 
le bovarysme. 

As for us, the theory reminds us even more of Schopenhauer 
and Hartmann than, for example, of Hegel. Is this organic effort to 
conquer difficulties of life, suggested by Quinton and Gaultier, very 
different from the "will to be" or from the "unconscious" which 
inspire in us the desire to live? Gaultier only stands more on the 
psychological and human ground when he explains his system. 
While Schopenhauer and Hartmann consider simply the will to live 
an inexplicable metaphysical principle, Gaultier explains it for us 
as an action that, in its manifestations at least, can be understood; 
he says not only that organisms want to live, but he accounts, 
intellectually, why it is so ; he says also, in regard to man, that man 
does not want simply to live, but that his desire to live, means, 
when analyzed, desire to conquer. 

This would account, perhaps, for the fact that, while Schopen- 
hauer and Hartmann considered life as an evil in itself, Gaultier does 
not betray any such attitude. Indeed, there is an interesting 
rapprochement that can be made between Gaultier 's theory and that 

3 We remark that Gaultier does not take up the real moral question in 
humanity in this article; he speaks only of our struggle against material diffi- 
culties, but not of the struggle resulting from social intercourse, from relations 
of man to man or to society; but, of course, the theory can be extended easily, 
namely, so that the always more complex organization of social life constantly 
brings about more difficult problems of adaptation in society. We are kept busy 
in overcoming them. 
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of Christian Providence: namely, that of nature taking care that 

life be made a test of man's energy and abilities, of his moral 

value, and thus of nature working, if not for man's happiness, 

perhaps, at least, for moral perfection. 

On the other hand, the theory as explained by Gaultier is not 

entirely rounded up— if we may so speak. It will be remembered 

that he opposes his conception of life, his morality, to that of the 

systems of ethics which hold that perfect harmony is the end of 

human efforts. But one does not see how, in accepting the theory 

here described, the morality of the fight is higher than the morality 

of the perfect harmony scorned by our author. Either he must 

complete his own theory by admitting a God who compels us to 

conquer and work and suffer— thus completing his edifice by a 

metaphysical theory; or he must prove that in this conquering and 

working and suffering there is some other reason which, to us, 

makes life worth living. In the first case we come back to the old 

morality of religious authority. In the second case we face this 

new alternative: (a) If , as a conscious being, I consider the fighting 

as undesirable, and life as a suffering, there is no reason (God being 

withdrawn) why I should not kill myself— thus, like Schopenhauer 

and Hartmann, recommend the bringing about of the end of the 

human race. (6) If I do not choose to give up my life, it must be 

shown that in this work, suffering, etc., there is enjoyment. In 

other words : Gaultier says that the aim of life would be done away 

with if universal harmony is brought about; but then he ignores 

altogether the new problem that stands before us, if we accept his 

views, namely: Is there any ultimate raison d'etre to this life which 

means failure and labor and suffering? Is it worth while that I 

should continue the fight? If so, Why? Or is the labor, failure, 

and suffering desirable for me personally? If so, How? 

Albert Schinz. 
Beyn Mawb College. 



DISCUSSION 
THE PRAGMATIC NOTION OF SKq 

IN Vol. V., No. 4, of this Journal, Mr. A. R. Gifford makes some 
interesting remarks on the pragmatic notion of vA.17. As his 
contentions are aimed, if they work, to commit pragmatists to their 
pet bete noire, the absolute, it may be not uninteresting to discover 
how far they succeed. 

I take Mr. Gifford 's important propositions to be as follows: 
I. "The concept fay when applied as a limitative concept ap- 
parently leads out into an infinite regress, for at whatever level 



